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CANKER WORMS. 

Mr Fessenpen.—There are many, I believe, 
who have their doubts as to the eflicacy of tarring, 
in preventing the attacks of the canker worm.— 
Their scepticism on this subject is, in all proba- 
bility, derived from their own experience or ob- 
servation. ‘hey have often applied this remedy, 
or seen it applied, to no purpose. 

I have a few facts to present for the considera- 
tion of your readers relative to this practice, which 
{ offer with the more readiness, since they are 
froma respectable and intelligent cultivator.— 
He states that some years ago his apple trees were 
attacked by the canker worm, notwithstanding a 
constant and regular application of tar. 
satisfied that they’could have effected their ascent 
neither before, nor during the operation of tarring, 
for he commenced as soon as the ground opened 
in the spring, and continued it without intermis- 
sion, until they “had done running.” How then 
did they accomplish their ascent? This was a 
question to which he could give no satisfactory 
answer; it occasioned him a good deal of perplex- 
ity, and finally put him upon a thorough examina 
tion. This examination resulted in the discovery, 
that the female being foiled in her attempts to as- 
cend the trees, had deposited her eggs in immense 
numbers, in the crevices of the bark below the 
tar; whence the young brood as soon as they had 
acquired the power of locomotion, were issuing 
and making their way into the trees, the tar hav- 
ing, by this time, become sufficiently hard to af 
ford them a safe and easy passage. 

Upon this discovery all the difficulties which 
had hitherto attended his speculations on this sub- 
ject, vanished at once. He saw the evil in con- 
nexion with its cause, and was happy in a convic- 
tion that an adequate remedy could be easily ap- 
plied; being sensible that the same means which 
were suecessfully employed to baffle their at- 
tempts to ascend in the first instance, would have 
proved equally efficacious in the second. Those, 
therefore, who would preserve their apple or- 
ehards from the ravages of the canker worm, in 
this way, would do well to continue the operation 
of tarring long enough to prevent the ascent of 
the young, or dislodge the old ones from their 
lurking places in the crevices or the bark. 

-Vovember 19, 1827. 
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VINES. 

Mr Fessrnven—Every lover of the vine must 
witness with plessure,the many indications which 
your columns afford of the increasing attention at 
present, psid to its cultivation. I have always 
eherished the idea that with judicious culture, the 
vine might be made to yield its fruit among us ; 
and the little experience which I have had fora 
few years past, has strengthened my belief as to 
its practieability; and any one who will try the 
experiment, will sou be convinced, not only that 
it is possible te raise grapes, but that the chance 
of a full crop when compared with peaches or 
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pears, is as two to one; or in other words he will | 
realize two crops of grapes to every one of either 
peaches or pears, yet no one seems to doubt of the 
| possibility of raising both of them. 

The “numerous ills” which the peach tree is 
“heir to’ prevent us 3 times out of 4 from realiz- 
ing any return for our labor, save a full crop of 
veration. Let the time of the cultivator which is 
now spent in administeriug quackish remedies to 
valetudinary peach trees, be spent in the cultiva- 
tion of grapes, and he will find his labour blest 
with a plentiful reward. 

I would observe here, that I have found but one 
effectual remedy for the worm in peach trees, and 
that is ot! applied near the roots; but as I found 
in the application of it in that way, the remedy 
was as baé as the disease, I soaked strips of stiff 
paper in old, strong smelling oil, and wound thei 
round the trunk as high up as was considered ne- 
cessary. ‘The paper imbibes the oil so strongly as 
to prevent it from penetrating into the body of the | 
trees ; where it would be very injurious, and ulti- | 
mately ruinous to the tree. 

I perused with much interest the translation 








AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered at the Anniversary of the Hari/ord 
County Agricultural Society, Oct. 4, 1527 ; 
by Freverick Haut, Professor ef Chemis- 
try and Mineralogy in Washington College. 

Mr. President, 

and Gentlemen of the Society, 

The subject on which I am requested to offe: 
you some remarks, is one of vast moment, and one 
which is indissolubly connected with the vital in 
terests of our State and of our nation. But it is « 
hacknied subject—one which has called into ac- 
tion a thousand abler pens—one which has been 
examined and re-examined, times without number, 
and presented to the public eye in every conceiy 
able point of view. Inthe compass of a few brief, 
scattered hours—and that is all, that could be al- 
lotted for the preparation of the address—w hat 
can be said, that is new, or will be useful ? 

You, gentlemen, do not need to be told, that 
agriculture had is origin in olden time-—io a 
golden age—that it was practised by the G recians, 
by the kgyptians, by the Chaldeans ; that it climbs 
even to a higher date, that it was the first science 





published in your paper, of the method of training 
and pruning the vine, practised at Thomery, near 
Paris ; and was disappointed on finding the plan' 
recommended was liable to the same objection as 
those which have been described and recommend- 
ed by Forsyth, Cobbett and others, i. e. the im- 
practicability of covering the vine in the winter.— 
This point is but little attended to by French and 
English gardeners, as their comparn ively mil 





winters seldom render covering necessary ; but it 
should be the first point attended to, «hen 
ing a regular system of training, aday" ' to the| 
climate of the New England States ‘ best «i | 
rections that I have seen were publish» origina! 

ly in the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. 
and was copied from thence into the px es of the 
New England Farmer, but not having the paper 
by me, I cannot name the number.* ‘he plan re 

commended is very similar to that generally prac- 
tised by the cultivators of the vine in the north of 
France and Germany ; and the directions if strict- 
ly followed, will insure success. The idea of Mr 
Kenrick, of training the vines on the plan of the 
Thomery gardeners, yet limiting the height to 9 
inches, appears hardly practicable, if the vines are 
to be planted only 20 inches apart as will be obvi- 
ous to any one reflecting that in this space 9 inch- 
es wide, there must be trained the 4 lateral 
shoots, proceeding from the vines planted to the 
right and left of the centre one, and thus reduc- 
ing the space from 18 inches to a fraction less 
than two. But probably his intention is to plant 
8 feet apart in the rows; he can then bring the 
horizontal shoots of each vine to an equal height 
from the ground, without one interfering with the 
other ; if so the plan is a good one. The advan- 
tages derived from close planting can be realized 
here as well as in the other way, as the rows can 
be planted very near together. 

If you think the preceding remarks are worth 
the room they will occupy in your paper, you may 
insert them, as from an 

ADMIRER OF HORTICULTURAL PURSUITS. 


* See New England Farmer, vol. v. No. 13, page 97. 
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communicated from heaven to fallen man. He 
who stood at the head of our species, when remov- 
ed from the garden ef untainted purity, where 
labor was useless, was commissioned to be a farm- 
er—“to till the ground, from whence he was 
taken.” 

It is superfluous to remark, that practical agri 
coltere has, in all periods, been regarded, by the 
truly great, as one of the most honorable occupa 
tions, that could engage the attention of man. 

Abraham, whose life was devoted to his flocks, 
vho was as the scripture informs us, “very rich 
in catile, in silver, and in cold ;’—was held in 
iivh estimation by the different nations with which 
ie sojourned, and by their princes and sovereigns. 
The kings of Persia, once a month, laid aside 
their royal vestments, and went forth into the 
fields, to conterse with husbandmen, and to dine 
with them. The modern emperors of China pass 
one day each year, we are told, in personally guid- 
ing the plough. 

Will a farmer easily be inclined to believe, that 
his employment is a degrading one, when he reads 
the history of the Romans—when he learns, with 
what rapturous delight, the most distinguished otf 
their generals, and dictators, and sovereigns pur- 
sued it?—how they panted for exemption from 
the toils and butchery of war, that they might be- 
take themselves to the peaceful business of culti- 
vating their grounds ? 

Regulus, when commanding the Roman legione 
in Africa, earnestly besought the Senate to recat 
him, on the ground that if he were longer absent, 
his farm would suffer from neglect. What answer 
did the Senate transmit to him? That so long as 
he successfully commanded their armies, his farm 
should be taken care of at the nation’s expense. 

Do you imagine, gentlemen, that agriculture 
was lightly esteemed, by the best friends of Rome, 
at the period, when Porcius Cato, a valiant war- 
rior, and an implacable enemy to every thing that 
did not tend, directly, to advance the welfare of 
his country, wrote a treatise on it? It could got 
be. 
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The emperor, Diocletian, nenowned for his mil- 
itary virtues, and as the patron of letters, resign- 
ed, voluntarily, the sceptre of the world, for the 
dominion of a little farm at Salona. When urged, 
afterwards, “to re-assume the imperial purple,” 
what was his reply? “That he now took more, 
delight in enltivating his little field, than he for-| 
merly enjoyed in a palace, when his power was| 
extended over all the earth.” A poet says— 

“ Methinks I see great Diocletian wa!k 
fn the Salonian garden’s noble shade, | 
Which by his own imperial hands was made ; 

T see him smile, methinks, as he does talk | 
With the ambassador, who came in vain | 
T’ entice him to a throue again.” | 

Can it be credited, that husbandry was held in’ 
low repute, when Virgil put forth his immortal | 
Pastorals and Georgicks—when he sung— 


“ What makes a plenteous harvest, when to turn 
The fruitful soil, and when to sow the corn ; 
The care of sheep, of oxen, and of kine ; 

And how to raise on elms the teeming vine ?” 

These admirable poems, characterized by ele- 
vance, and sprightliness, and keen rustic wit, and 
tart repartee, may be read, with profit, even by 
farmers of this enlightened age. They will find, 
in them, judicious directions for ascertaining the 
qualities of different soils ; for meliorating those 
which are steril ; for the raising of cattle,and sheep, 
and bees ; and for the growing of grain, ond fruit 
trees, and vines; with innumerable other useful 
operations. 

There ure spots on the earth, where agriculture 
attained to a higher perfection, before the Christian 
era, than it can in any country boast, at the pre- 
sent hour. In illustration of this sentiment, I beg 
you, Gentlemen, to cast your eye on ancient Egy;t, | 





it must be owing, chiefly, to the bold, but judicious 
enterprise, and sleepless industry of American ag- 


riculturists. 

Should war and pestilence—those cormorant de- 
vourers of man, not be suffered again to rage for 
two centuries ; and should the arts of husbandry 
and horticulture move onward, with as quick a 
step as they have done for twenty of the last years, 
the event might occur. 

Before a long period shall have passed, the wes- 
tern forests will all be levelled:—The valleys of 
the Missisippi and Missouri will be crowded with 
inhabitants ;—the Rocky Mountains will be skirt- 
ed with numberless farm-houses, and bustling vil- 
lages, checkered, here and there, with magnificent 
domes and temples, pointing their glittering spires 
towards a holier world ;—Commerce, with her in- 
numerable attendants, active and bustling, wil! be 
seen blowing her silver trumpet along the shores 
of the Pacific ; a New York of the west will spring 
up at the mouth of the Columbia, and monopolize 
the trade of that unmeasured region ;—her streets 
will resound with the rattling of carriages and the 


|ceaseless din of business ;—her ports will be 


thronged with steam-boats and merchant ships and 
men-of-war, assembled from all nations. Then will 
the West re-act upon the East. The tide, which 
has long been setting in that direction, will flow 
back towards the Atlantic. Our population wil! 
then be quadruply dense—every hill and dale, and 
nook will be occupied—every spot of earth will 
be tilled and made to teem with exuberant har- 
vests. But I am wandering in a fairy field. 

The employment of the husbandmasg cannot be 
too highly extolled for the salutary effect it pro- 
duces on the mind and on the body. 

The scholar, who, with untiring zeal, has, for 


; 
and to look, also, at the land of Israel, at the time | ™O"ths, been poring over the musty records of an- 
when David, the shepherd king, committed the cient lore, and has, like Aristotle, denied himself 


reigns of empire intothe hands of the wisest of men. | 
The Jews, always an agricultural nation, had | 


little commerce, and few manufactures, and yet) 
what a vast multitude were mrintained on the pro- | 
ducts of their soil? When Joab gave up the cen- 
sus of the people to his roya! master, there were, 
in the realm, no less than thirteen hundred thou- | 
sand men, fit to bear arms ;—more than ten times. 
the number, that our country ever had in the field, 
at once, during her struggle for independence. | 
These were the warriors of Ierael only. What, 
then, must have been the amount of the eniire 
Jowish population? It could not have fallen far 
helow ten millions; and yet the nation possessed 
but a very limited territory ;—a territory, which, | 
in ats broadest dimensions, never equalled, in size, | 
one fourth of New England ; nor was it, by nature, 
more productive. The land not only yielded food 
sufficient to fill the mouths of these ten millions, | 
but also considerable quantities for exportation. 


| 


the relaxation that nature demands, at length be- 
comes worn down by the burden of hard mental 
labor. His body is debilitated—his mind has lost 
its energy, and he is, apparently, posting to the 
grave. With strong reiuctance he quits his books 
and returns home, to engage in the business of 
cultivating his father’s farm. He holds the pleugh 
at first with trembling hand—he then plies the 
hoe—swings the scythe, and wields the ax. And 
what follows? Soon he experiences a physical and 
intellectual regeneration. The shattered frame is 
re-built—his limbs gather strength—his mind vi- 
gor and elasticily, and soon he returns to pursue 
his academic course with increased zeal and re- 
oubled success. 

The lawyer, immured in a contracted apartment, 
in the midst of a thronged city, gives himself, night 
and day, to the duties of his arduous profession. 
The knotty points of the law perplex him ; jaded 
by the calls of loungers, and empty-pocketed cli- 


Solomon, in exchange for “timber of cedar, and ,@ts, and breathing nothing but smoke and Gust, 


timber of fir, from Mount Libanus,” gave to the 
king of Tyre yearly for the maintenance of his 
household, “twenty thousand measures of wheat, 
and twenty measures of pure oil.” 

Who can tell, but New England—the asylum of 
the oppressed—a refuge for the persecuted pil- 
grims,—will, one day, be as thickly populated, 
and as productive as Palestine once was? Who 
can tell, but our hills and mountains will, hereaf- 
ter, be terraced, like those of Judea, and crowned 
with rich gardens, and luxurious vines, and golden 
corn? To you, gentlemen, it belongs to solve this 
question. If that auspicious event ever be present, 


‘and a mixture of allthe gases that ever saluted the 
nostrils of the chemist, he shortly sickens and is 
nigh unto death. The prescriptions of the physi- | 
cians are without use—medicine only hastens his | 
pace towards the tomb. Perhaps, he is not pre- | 
pared to meet, without dread, his ghostly majesty | 
—the king of terrors. Perhaps, his heart is unre- 
conciled to his God, and he trembles at the 
thought of being speedily arraigned at the Judg- 
ment Bar. In a word, the prospect before him is 
awfully gloomy. 
As a dernier resort; as the last hope of recovery | 
—and that hope is fast dying away in his bosom—' 





he retires to the country; places himself in the fa- 
mily of an agricultural friend; partakes of his 
wholesome fare; shares in his labors and toils, 
and, ere two short months have taken their flight, 
his gloom is turred into joy ;—he is in the posses- 
sion of vigorous, robust health. 

Yes, my friends, rural labor and rural air are u 
far better restorative than all the drugs of the 
apothecary. They are the true panacea—long ea- 
ger’y sought by the alchemists—a sovereign re- 
medy for half the maladies, that aasail our species. 
They give new life to the laid up clergyman—to 
the sickly merchant—to the drooping matron, and 
to the lily-cheeked damsel. 

Who in the city does not sometimes covet the 
enjoyment of country air, and country scenery ? 
At the approach of the sultry season, does not 
Boston pour forth her thoysands, and New York 
her tens of thousands, to inhale the fragrance of 
the new-mown grass, and the health-generating 
breeze of the mountain and of the forest? Is not 
your profession, Gentlemen, an enviable one? 

Of what importance are farmers to the commu- 
nity, except as tillers of the ground? They are the 
bone and muscle and nerve of our republic. They 
are our bulwark, and, under God, our defence. 
Had it not been for their courage and hardihood, 
what would now have been our condition? Slaves 
to arbitrary power—vassals to a foreign despot. 

Who was the American Fabius, who conducted 
our armies to victory,and gained for the nation in- 
dependence, and for himself imperishable fame ? 
He was a farmer. And who were his illustrious 
companions in arms? Who was the death-daring 
Putnam? The valiant Gates? The persevering 
and dauntless Lincoln? All farmers. And who 
composed their armies? Who constituted that 
noble phalanx, that scorned their enemies, and 
trod them under their feet? Our brave and en- 
lightened yeomanry. 

And should the Almighty ever curse the nation 
by bringing upon it the ne¢essity of another 
mighty army, for our defence, or for our protec- 
tion ; from what quarter must its generals and its 
soldiers be derived ? Chiefly from the cultivators 
of the soil. We are not to look to the children of 
the opulent, whose childhood and boyhood have 
too often been spent in the cradle of luxury :— 
who have been fed upon ambrosia and quaffed nec- 
tar—for brave soldiers, or skillful generals, for 
those who will cheerfully breast themselves against 
a hostile foe, and dare the cannon’s mouth. They 
have not the soul of a Putnam, nor his herculean 
arm.—There are, it is true, exceptions, and illus- 
trious ones, but they are few, and far asunder. 
| These doughty warriors of the parlor would, it is 
‘likely, conform to the prudent instruction of the 
| poet. 





“ He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.” 


, And this, Gentlemen, is not all. Our pulpits are 

to be filled principally from your ranks. From 
your number, too, are to come most of our future 
physicians, and lawyers, and philosophers, and 
foreign ambassadors. 

The generation of talented men—of men fit to 
occupy the highest stations in our countty—is 
short-lived. Money may be accumulated—over- 
grown estates may be created: and, in monarch- 
ical governments, transmitted from father to son, 
through a long succession of centuries. But our 
happy government allows of no entailments. We 
have no monopoly of wealth, that is of more than 
ephemeral duration. 
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The fact is so common that it becomes an 
adage ; “that property does not contiaue in the same 


family more than three generations:” it seldom) 


does more than two. And does talent remain in 
the same family for a longer period? Nature 
seems to forbid a monopoly in this article. No, 


till the arch-angel’s trump, from the battlements 
of heaven, shall summon the world to its final 
reckoning. 

Agriculture is essential to the very existence of | agriculture. Carefully record the result of each, 


community. A few scattered savages might roam 





(the forest, and subsist on roots and vegetables, 


of an exact and illustri 


'mass of facts to the rank 
ous science. 

Tinitate the chemist. Introduce experiments ii: 
,and publish the record to the world. In this way, 
innumerable facts will be offered to the publick 


Sir, the race of the great, like that of your horses| and the game that chance threw in their way.— | eye, Which will hereafter be of incalculable utility 
and your sheep, literally, runs out; and in no But a moderately dense population cannot be sus-{ to our country, 


country sooner than in our own. 

Look at the men, who now occupy the seats of 
the great. Whence came they? Who is that 
eastern Demosthenes, whose profound reasonings 
and soul-thrilling eloquence control, at his will, 
courts and senates? He is the son of a farmer. 
Ue was reared where corn grows and gives to 
boys rosy cheeks and well compacted limbs, and 
intellects worth owning—among the rocks and 
mountains of New Hampshire. And who is his 
honored compeer of the west—a man who stands 
high in office—and is heir apparent to the first dig- 
nity in our country’s gift? He is the son ofa 
planter. 

Hundreds more, in responsible stations, in church 
and state, might be named, who commenced their 
career in tending cows and ploughing the field. 
And this, Sir, is the very best primary school that 
ean exist. 

Had I a son, whom I wished to educate for the 
pulpit, for the bar, or for the popular assembly, I 
would commit him early to the care of a moral, ju- 
dicious, enlightened farmer. With him he should 
pass his summers, in tilling the ground and gather- 
ing in.the harvest, till fifteen years had passed 
ever him. Then, with firm limbs, a consolidated 
constitution, and a mind vigorous and elastick, he 
should enter on his literary preparation for useful - 
ness and distinction. 

Look at our academies, and higher institutions. 
Whence came their finest scholars—their greatest 
ornaments? Chiefly, but not exclusively, from the 
plough. 

It is not from the bold, brazen-faced youth of the 
city, who comes to college, clothed in sumptuous 
broadcloth, and richest silks, with a servant at his 
back, to gratify his every whim, that we expect 
the best things. No, Sir, it is rather of the lad, 
covered with homespun, who comes, with his bun- 
dle of books under his. arm, laboring up the hill, 
and sweating profusely, but never seems to mind 
it—of the lad, unpractised in the ways of vice, un- 
accustomed to the faces of men, ignorant of every 
body but Virgil and two or three other ancient gen- 
tlemen of Rome and Greece, but intimately ac- 
quainted with them, that we augur most favorably. 
At the sight of such an individual, I sometimes 
say, almost instinctively, that bashful boy will make 


a scholar—a Dwight, an Edwards, a Bowditch, an 


Ellsworth, a Washington. Do you account it no, 
honor, Gentlemen, to be able to supply our litera- | 
ry and scientific institutions with a large propor- | 
tion of their most promising members, and our | 
eountry witii its most distinguished and useful men? | 

In relation to the present life, all other profes- | 
sions, in point of importance, fall infinitely below ! 
yours. All others might be suspended. without | 
producing the entire ruin of society. Others are 
important, and some of them immeasurably so.— 
Physicians will be needed, so long as disease shall 
rack the human frame. Lawyers will be needed, 
as long as contentions exist—as long as sin shall 
maintain its throne in the human heart. Clergy- 
men will be needed, till the lost image of God 
shall be re-impressed on all the fallen family ; or! 


‘tained without your aid. 

Besides, agriculture, says Xenophon, but we do 
not need this testimony—* agriculture is the nurs- 
ing mother of the arts.”.—“Where agriculture 
succeeds prosperously,” he adds, “there the arts 
thrive, but where the earth lies uncultivated, there 
the other arts are destroyed.” 

Yes, suspend your agricultural operations, and 


what becomes of manufactures and commerce ?— | 


Let the grower of cotton and the raiser of sheep 
relinquish their occupation, and of what value are 
carding machines, and spindles, and power looms? 
Let the farmer produce food sufficient for his own 
consumption only, and where would be the busy 
traffic, in meat and flour, and a thousand other ar- 
ticles, that is now carried on in all our cities >— 
Whe would supply the markets and fill the mouths 
of the clustered citizens. Famine, and pestilence 
and death would immediately ensue. 

I have shown you, Gentlemen, that practical 
agriculture occupied the attention of the first in- 
habitants of the earth—that in some countries, it 
was at an carly period, carried to great perfec- 
tien,—that the tilling of the ground has been ac 
counted ap honorable employment, in all ages :— 
that the greatest of men—generals, princes, em- 
perors have pursued it, and have preferred it to 
the possession of thrones :—that it is a restorative 
of health. I have shown you that a large share 
of the honor of achieving our national indepen- 
dence belongs to farmers, and that they are, and 
ever will be, the chief support of our republic :-— 
that their families are the primary schools, from 
which come most of our abiest divines, our wisest 
statesmen. I willonly add: Go on and give per- 
fection to the noble work you have begun. Make 
your fields produce double the crops they now do. 
Plough them more; you will have your reward in 
the harvest. Render your lands rich by manure, 
and then, by a due alternation of crops, they will 
always continue rich, without additional manure. 

The greatest barrier, I apprehend, to improve- 
ment in husbandry is, Gentlemen, the aversion, 
which most farmers have to the making of expe- 
riments. They follow, tenaciously, the track, 
marked out by their ancestors, seventy years ago, 
and eannot be persuaded, in the slightest degree, 
to deviate from it. 


“The slaves of custom and established mode, 


| In your endeavors to elevate the character o! 
‘agriculture, do not attempt to depress manufac. 
itures or commerce. If you do, believe me, you 
| will be at war with your own interests. ‘These 
‘three branches are sisters, of equal worth, 
|and must walk onward, linked arm in arm. They 
will thrive, or fall together. Injure one, and the 
| effect is felt by all. 

Close up the manufacturing establishments 
jand what encouragement will the farmer have to 
| raise more wool or cotton than would be sufficient 
|for his own consumption? Place an embargo on 
lour shipping, and what inducement would the 
manufacturer have ‘o fabricate more articles than 
would supply the home market? In both of these 
cases, the chill of death would run through «!! 
our mannfactories, and all our agricultural inter 
ests. These branches of business deserve high. 
and equal patronage. Cherish, then, a libera! 
spirit torards then all. But let your mightiest 
energies be expended in petfecting the honorable 
profession to which you belong. And may He,— 
who sitteth on the circle of the heavens, and d:- 
recteth the seasons, {without whose favor your 
\happiest labors would be fruitless,) crown, with 
desired success, all your efforts. 


Appolling Facts.—\t has been ascertained that 
in the city of New-York there are 3000 licensed 
grog shops ; that at least three fourths of the ten 





ants of the Al:ns=-Liouse become such in conse 
| quence of intemperance ; and taat nine-tenths oi 
‘the cases w!ich are brought before the Justices of 


the Police, arise from the same course. Ag the 
‘annual expense for City Poor is about $80,000, it 
follows that $60,000 is the annual tax laid upon 
our citivens by this vice, to say nothing of thy 
‘large amount which is voluntarily paid by its vic 
tims. 


Errors of the Press —When it is known that 
from fifty to a hundred thousand types are picked 
up singly and put in their proper places for each 
day’s paper, it will not appear extraordinary that 

occasionally one or two of them will get into the 

| wrong places, or that in making upa bedy con 
taining so many small parts, errors should some 
, times occur. 


| The London papers mention, “that within the 


ard and Murray? 
iments, which have been made in this department 
within the last thirty years, would fill hundreds of 


‘short period of three years, £600,000 sterling 
| worth of machinery has been exported from Eng 
iand for the use of foreign industry. 

The present, Sir, is an age of experiment. | armen _ 
What would chemistry now be, had it not been! Early Snows.—A correspondent of the Ports- 
for the experiments of Davy, Gay-Lussac, Then-| ™outh Advertiser, has given the result of obser. 
A minute detail of the experi-|Vations made in Portsmonth, since 1811, respect 
ing early snows, by which it appears that the eart- 
iest snow fell during this time, was on the nine- 
volumes. By these experiments, nature, tortured teenth day of October, 1821. The earliest sleigh- 
in ten thousand different ways, has been compel-'9g was on the 2Ist of Nov. 1826.—Salem Obs. 
led to disclose to nan more than half her myste- 
ries. By these, principles have been developed, 
and the consequence is, that chemistry has been | 
elevated from a heterogeneous and inpigested | 


With pack-horse constancy they keep the road, 
Crooked or straight, through quags or thorny dells, 
True to the jingling of their leader’s bells.” 


| William Wilkinson, Esq. of Providence, has pre- 
sented fifty volumes of valuable books to the Me 
chanics’ Library in Newport. Other handsome 
donations have been made to it. 


ie 
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[From the Georgetown Colunbian.] 
paseo } 
WILD GRAPES. 

Sir,—As the common Fox grape and other Jarge | 
grapes are now ripe, and other grapes will be: 
ripening in succession until after frost, 1 wish to 
draw the attention of our farmers and others to 
this object. Iam led to do this, as there is not 
one person in one hundred thousand that knows 
or has any idea of the advantages we possess at 
the present moment. 

There are thousands if not tens of thousands of 
bushels of wild grapes of various kinds, now grow- 
ing in the different sections of our country, each 
bushel of which will make from two to three gal-_ 
lons of wine ; much better than the wretched stuff 
imported in wood called Claret, and other “rot 
gut’? imported wines of low prices. 

I had some Fox grapes gathered for experiment, 
from where they grow naturally; after bruising 
them and straining them through a thin piece of 
muslin, | tried the specific gravity, and found it 
to be 1,055, which was the average of three dif- 
ferent wines, and which is equal to one pound four 
ounces of the sweet principle, that is [sugar] to 
the gallon of the juice or must. 

To make wine of wild grapes. 

Gather the grapes when ripe, and bruise them 
with a mallet, or in any other way, just to crack 
the skins is sufficient, but take great care not to 
bruise the seeds—and when the grares are bruis- 
ed, put them into an open headed cask or tub, but 
do not fill it more than two thirds full, where they 
are to remain from one, to two, or three days, ac- 
carding to the temperature of the weather, or un- | 
iil the pulp or coloring matter is dissolved. The 
skins and seeds will have risen to the surface and 
the wine is to be drawn off by a hole made within 
one or two inches of the bottom; the wine will 
run off tolerably clear; but have a hair seive to 
let itrun through to catch every thing that may 
run off with the wine. When you have the wine 
drawn off, add sugar to your taste, or it is a bet- 
ter way to add sugar until a fresh egg swims just 
so that the upper edge is even with the surface 
of the must, and as soon as it is dissolved, put it 
into a clean cask well fumigated with a sulphur 
match and bung it up tight; bore a small gimblet 
hole near the bung, into which put a peg, not so 
tight but that a little air may escape to keep the 
cask from bursting. In about three weeks, drive 
the peg in tight, and it is not necessary to look 
at it again until the first week in December, when 
in nine cases out of ten, the wine will be perfect- 
dy fine and bright ;—you need not be under any 
apprehension about the fermentation, as it will go 
on its own way, and nature will perform her office 
in the best manner possible. 

On aclear cold day early in December examine 
your wine, and in nine cases out of ten it will be 
completely fermented, and it wil] be perfectiy fine 
and bright. Then rack it off into a clean cask,— 
fumigated with a sulphur match, and in the month | 
of March following, rack it again as above—and 
if it should not be perfectly fine, fine it with [if 
red wine] the whites of eggs—if white wine, with 
milk. 

If all these operations are done with proper care, 
it will then be incorruptible; and last for an age, 
or ages if necessary. 

I am here speaking of the Fox and other larger | 


| 


pes. 
If the smaller grapes are nsed, sach as the fall’ 


drank within the twelvemonth following. But for 


—— —— 


or frost grapes or others, as the chicken or pige- | north of the Old Ebenezer Church, several insouth 
on, which are full of seeds and have thick clam | Fifth, west side, between South and Shippen, in 
‘my juice, it will be necessary to add from one gal-| Southwark. In the Northern Liberties, several in 


lon to a gallon and a half of water to the bushel St. John’s street, north of and near Polar Lane one 
of grapes, either before or after they are bruised, | in Cable Lane, east side, near Vine street.—U._S, 
the grapes to be first measured in the clusters— | Gazeite. 


put the water to them a little more than nt /“ 





HORSES. 

The following remarks upon horses, are copied 
from the publication of an eminent farrier in Eu- 
rope, and we think them worth the perusal of the 
farmers generally : 

«The pulse of a horse in health, is from 36 to 


warm, and rub them well with the hand, then put, 
them into a cask or tub as above mentioned, an 

fullow the directions given for the manufacture of | 
the Fox grape wine. In rubbing them with your 
hands, it is very easy to get most of the stems off 
the grapes, and if separated, will inake a neater '40 beats in a minute, and may be easily felt by 


wine. | ad 
: . | fixing the fingers gently upon the temporal artery, 
Where you have not the mesne of getting the | which is situated about an inch and a half back- 


neha cr rb the specific gravity of | wards from the fore corner of the eye. 
e must of the grape,and you wish a wine tokeep,  «. tiorses have not the faculty of puking or even 


for an indefinite length of time, the way is to add belching wind out of their stomachs, and thercfore 


. . . | 
sugar to the must slowly, and dissolve it until a |are peculiarly subject to the wind colick. 


fooah m4 swims, so that the upper edge ie just) «When a horse has been over ridden, bloody 
eee ee 9 ne se the ne amped spots may be seen in the whites of his eyes. 
petitrec: en De equal to about three pounds of} " «. 4 jimber dock is a sure sign of a limber back, 


the sweet principle (sugar) to the gallon; where | that io. 0 eee ene. 


there are about two pounds of the sweet principle | 4 horse that is hardy and good for business, 


in the gallon, it will make a wine that ought to be | has a shert back bone, which terminates forward 
: . | of the hip bones. 
eta wine bruisers, whiskey, we F and madeira * A decoction of white oak bark, will kill bots 
— ns doin fer the “yatemventong quatéty |by tanning them, and they become so shrivelled 
and not for the flavor,” it will be necessary to add \as searcely to be discernable when discharged. 
from shres - four gallons of strong brandy to the | “ The principal signs of a good horse are these: 
a eS pegs With four gallons of brandy to the |The eyes set far apart in the head, and large and 
athe shonbst ag! which has but we pounds of the | bright—the quirl high in the forehead, one or two 
s* wet guameipte - the gallon, will suit most vitiat- | in the neck is a good sign: the neck well set on, 
namin flici , .,,and high, the shoulder blades pretty high, and 
hick Fe ts Bow 8 sumocient ‘quantity of the wild converging to a point, the breast full and large, 
eee ane tga" withia half a mile of my| ing so also behind—the body round, for flat bodi- 
house to make a pipe of wine, and I should sup- 


. P led or slab sided horses are weak natured, the 
pose that in Montgomery County, which joins the pa : ; ; 


k stiff, goi ide behind, for if the gambrels 
D. of C. there are wild grapes sufficient if they lion Pi GEE Sree. Nee, ON | yg errs 





ck together, it shows that the horse is feeble : 
were gathered to make between one and two hun- 6 : s ¥ " 
dred pipes, otherwise they will be left to fall and 
rot on the ground or be eaten by the birds, and in 


| chewing the bit when provoked, is a good sign. 
| It is a Spanish proverb that a dupple gray will 


, . | sooner die than tire.” 
the whole state of Maryland there is now at this rs 


present moment, enough of wild grapes on the | ie HORSES. 
vines to make two thousand pipes of wine, and) The two following items will be considered as 
many of the other states would produce as much, | worth the subscription price of this paper, by per- 


which wou!d be worth, if properly manufactured, | sons who have much todo with, and a proper 
from fifty to one hundred ceuts the gallon. ‘feeling for horses.—.4m. Farmer. 


September, 24, 1827. JOHN ADLUM. | Loretto, Va. Oct. 31, 897, 


P.S. I have always observed that the wild| D Sin—The followi acy acta 
grapes are infinitely more abundant in slatey, gra- | OE: Se es ee ee this 
j popular scientific work now publishing in Eng- 


Sry ear ae oeey Gee LON TOR. Oe CHIE land, and called “ ‘I'he Library of Useful Knowl- 


praansincabeen2 'edge,” will save, I hope, many a poor horse from 
SHADES. 'much suffering and injury. With this view I take 
Tt was with pleasure I observed, that a writer in the liberty to offer them for publication in your 
one of the morning’s papers, has called the atten- | useful paper. Yours, with regard. 
tion of his fellow citizens to the importance of a- | JAMES M. GARNETT. 
vailing themselves of the present season for plant- | Speaking of the eye-lids of birds, the writer re- 
ing trees in front of their dwellings. imarks, “ A third eye-lid of the some kind is found 
A great diversity of opinion is entertained as re- 'in the horse, and called the haw ; it is moistened 
gords the kind of tree tobe preferred. For my part, | With a pulpy substance (or mucilaye,) to take hold 
I should prefer trees of a quick growth, (thick fo- ‘of the dust on the eye-ball ond wipe it clean off, 
linge and widely spreading limbs,) that donot attain | 80 that the eye is hardly ever seen with any thing 
a great heisht, are clean and clear of caterpillars, upon it, though greatly exposed from its size and 
bag-worms, &c. and do not injure the pavement. | posture. The swift motion of the haw is given to 
The only kind that 1 know of, that answers this |it by a gristle, so as to drive out the baw with 











description, isthe Paper Mulberry, many beautiful 
specimens of which, may be seen in our vicinity. 
The following are a few of those which I can at 
this time point out, viz: In several of the streetsin 
the vicinity of, and west ofthe navy yard, insouth 
Second street,—tbelow Catharine, and one door 


great velocity over the eye, and let it come back 
as quickly. Ignorant persons when this haw is in- 
flamed from cold and swells so as to appear, which 
it never does in a healthy state, often mistake it 
for an imperfection, and cut it off: so nearly does 





ignorance produce the same mischief as cruelty ‘ 
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They might as well cut out the pupil of the 
taking it for a black spot.” 

The other extract relates to the horse’s hoof, 
and is as follows; “ The bones of the foot are not 
placed directly under the weight; if they were 
in an upright position, they would make a firm pil- 
lar, and every moiion would cause a shock. They 
are placed slanting, or oblique, and tied together 
by an elastic binding on their lower surfaces, so 
as to form springs as exact as those which we 
make of leather or steel for carriages. ‘Then the 
flatness of the hoof which stretches out on each 
side, and the frog coming down in the middle be- 
tween the quarters, adds greatly to the elasticity 
of the machine. Ignorant of this, ill-informed far- 
riers nail the shoe too far back, fixing the quar- 
ters, and causing permanent contraction—so that 
the contracted hoof loses its elasticity; every 
step is a shock ; inflammation and lameness en- 
sue.” 


mm 
eye, 


os — 


DRESSING, 

The application of dung, or other manures, to 
soils, to increase their fruitfulness. Dressing dif- 
fers from manuring in general, only as it is chiedy 
intended for the increasing of one single crop.— 
Not only are dressings necessary for poor and 
weak soils; but they are profitably applied to, 
those which are rich and strong especially when} 
seeds are sown which need much nourishment, or 
will make good return for it. 

There are four things chiefly to be regarded in} 
dressing ; the suitableness of the dressing to the! 
soil, and to the crop; andthe manner and the 
season of applying tt. 

To light, warm, or sandy soils, the coldest ma- 
nure should be applied ; such as the dung of hogs, 
cows, oxen, &c. Dung that is much mixed with 
straw does best in such a soil, and the straw soon | 
rots and becomes food for plants. Cold and stiff 
soils should be dressed with the hottest and driest 
manures, as the dung of horses, sheep and fowls, 
Wet soils should have manures that have the great- 
est power of absorbing moisture.—Lime, where it 
is cheap and plenty, may be used with great advan- 
tage; ashes, coals, and saw dust are also very 
proper. 

Some kinds of dressing should be well mixed! 
with the soil, bv the plongh and harrow; especial- 
ly such as are apt to lose their strength, by being 
exposed to the air. OF this sort are dungs in gen- 
eral, and some other manures.—Dung is to be! 
ploughed in with a light furrow. Composts, which | 
consist of dung, earth and other substances, need! 
only tobe harrowed: If dressings are laid too 
deep, as under deep furrows, they will be in a 
manner lost; the roots of most kinds of annual 
plants will scarcely reach them; and, before the 
next ploughing, the strength of them will be sunk 
still deeper into the earth. 

There are other manures which should be used 
only as top dressings. Their exposure to the sir 
takes awav little or none of their virtue, beine of 
an alkaline nature, such as ashes, lime. and the | 
like. They are speedily settled into the soil by 
rains and melting snows. and afford a more | 
kindly nourishment to the roots of crass and grain, 
than if they were buried in the soil. Being laid, 
lower than the surface, their strength would be 
more apt to he carried lower than the roots of 
plants eommonly reach. 

Some dressings are thought to be more success- 
filly applied some time before sowing. Such a one 








|ful to improve your hand writing. by copying in 


‘should do it, as if it was to be inspected 
‘your acquaintance, and you should never write 


lime is said to be, as being apt to burn, or too much Wiadows let out the Heat.—In hs ptogreds of 
npape mene, SE I np can be only when improvement, and the increasing disposition for 
: , and in large quantities. = Jigkt, modern builders have so enlarged and multi- 

; Other dressings answer best at the time of sow-| plied the windows of our houses, that while they 
ing. This is the case as to most kinds of dung that ‘let in light enough to spoil our eyes, they let out 
ay Sp hpi Fe yt et neagt : | heat enough to freeze our whole bodies, or other- 
S which exertali their strength | wig ai ss supply itl 

suddenly, are allowed “to be best used only as top fuel, Glass ia froo conductor of. heat, 88 uny 
dressings, afver the plants are up, such as soot, one may be sensible by applying his hand to the 
ashes, certain warm composts, and malt dust. If! window on a cold winter’s day, when he will find 
they are laid on winter grain in autumn, there will | the warmth rapidly departing, More heat, proba- 
be danger of their causing too rapid a growth: | bly, escapes from well finished rooms, through the 
In consequence of which, the grain will be after- | glass of the windows. than by all other euttete put 
wards stinted, and languish, unless another and together. If this be true, both our comfort and 
larger dressing be given it in the following spring, | our interest might be promoted, by the use of close 
hemes It is probably best to apply these dres- | shutters, with “which one half of the windows of 
sings just before the time when the plants will our Louses might be closed during the daylight, 
need the greatect supply of vegetable nourishment, |in winter, (the other half being salliclont to admit 
which is when their growth is most rapid, or near | al] necessary light) and all of them in the evening. 
the time when the ears are shoooting out. !We should be glad to have this subject examined, 
[ Deane’s M. E. Farmer. | both by scientific and practical men; and at the 

7 OF | same time we would recommend it to the serious 


ADVICE OF A PARENT. / é 
[The following article, copied from the Daily | consideration of those who buy their wood, end to 
Advertiser, would have done honor to the pen of |Whom the saving of heat would be the saving of 
Franklin.—Every line and letter of it ought to he | money.— Berkshire American. 
carefully perused by every young man, and treas- Hide-bound.—Horses often become hide-bound 
ured in his heart.] ; when they are poorly kept, and badly used. In this 
The following are instructions given by the Fa- | case the animal grows poor, his skin sticks to his 
ther to his Son, on his going to serve as an ap-/rjbs, and smal! boils break uut on his back. A 
prentice in a merchandise house. | method of treatment opposite to that which the 
“T shall confine myself at present, to a few re- | horee has received will generally restore him ;—- 
marks only, respecting the_relative situation be- ithat is, keep aad feed him well, : 
tween yourself and master : jately, and loosen his skin by oiling it, and using 
1. You sre to give your constant attendance the curry-comb frequently, but not too harshly, ; 
at the counting room or store (business or no busi- | Rat int : 2 
ness) during office hours, except you are sent out; /nlomology.—'There is in Livonia a rare insect, 
by Mr S. or go by his permission. ;Which is met with only in the most northern coun- 
2. When ont on business finish it with despatch, 'tries, and the very existence of which hes for a 
and return immediately. |long time been doubted. It is the furiv infernalis, 
3. Keep vour store in the most regular and ‘described by Linneus in the new Memoirs of the 
neatest order, especially your desks, books and; Academy of Upsal. ‘This insect is so small, that it 
files of papers. is very difficult to distinguish it with the naked 
4. Whatever business you may have on hand, eye. In warm weather, it falls upon persons from 
execute it, not in a hurry, but in the best style,in- the air, and its bite produces a swelling which be- 
stantly, withont delay. “Procrastination is the coines mortal, unless prompt remedies be applied 
thief of time.” During the hay-harvest, ot!.er insects, called meg- 
5. Whenever you deliver an article see that it gar, are equally injurious to men and beasts. They 
be charzed the very first thing you do. It will re- are of the size of a graiu of sand. At sunset they 
quire your utmost attention and consideration to appearin great numbers, descend in a perpendicu- 
enable you to execute your duties faithfully and lar line, pierce the strongest linen, and cause an 
correctly, especially till practice makes business itching with pustules which become dangerous if 
familiar. iscratched, They occasion swelling in the throats 
6. The last and most important. you are inviola- | of cattle which inhale them, and die unless sneed- 
bly to keep your master’s secrets, relate none of ily assisted. The cure consists in a fumigation of 
his business, not even to your most intimate friend: | flax, producing a violent cough.— Literary Gaz. 
A breach of this injunction would he treason on) 
your part, and the reacon will be obvious to yon Gen. Ashley has had a third return of furs from 
Mr S. will cheerfally grant you every indulgence. the Rocky Mountains, more valuable than either 


vork him moder- 


'Shonl4 von want to be absent an hour, or even that preceded it, probably worth 66 or 70.000 dol- 


more, he wil! not object ; bat you must be careful) lars. The party which conducted it arrived at St 
never to ask these favors, when your presence is Louis the 15th September, having safely escaped 
necessary in the store. Think it not derogatory all the perils and casualties to which their exten- 
to perform any work amongst the goods in the sive operations were subject. 

the exercise will be useful to strencthen 
Be care 


store ; 


vour muscles and preserve your health Method of destroying Moles in Meadows or Gar 


dens.—Collect earth worms, kil) them, and mix. 
the best style ; and when yon write a letter, you them up with the powder of nux vomica. After 

by al} the mixture has remained ina beap twenty-four 
frst hours, take the worms and place one or two here 


I suspect this pen, ink, and paper is thrown and there in the holes aud routes of the moles. 


away, for I believe your good sense would point. The desired offect ts said to be the certain result 
you to the path of duty and rectitude in all cases. | 


Bal. Un. 


Your most affectionate FATHER. ' 
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BOSTON, FRIDAY, NOV. 23, 1827. 
* ~~aataelideasaemaeene meciomen ” vaerne SES —= 
REMARKS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF LIVE 
STOCK. 

[Coneluded from page 134.] 

The author of the pamphlet before us in treat- | 
ing of sheep, speaks very highly of the Dishley, | 
or improved Leicester breed, and of the South- 
downs ; both of which bave been introduced into 
this country by the patriotic exertions of Colonel 
Powel, and other public spirited cultivators. He 
remarks that “the forms of the Spanish sheep, are 
according to the British ideas of figure defective ; 
but the judicious system of breeding and selection 
pursued with the anglo-merinos, has brought them 
to a very high degree of excellence. In the 
improvement of fleece, the introduction of the 
Southdowns, (and also Ryelands, with both of 
which lord Somerville crossed the Spaniards, and 
thought them equally good,) might be attended 
with favorable consequences. They are the best 
of the British short wooled sheep—their muttou 
is also of a very fine grain and excellent flavor, 
although not so large es the Dishley; the average 
wether weights at two years old, being about 18 
pounds per quarter; but specimens have been fed 
‘o enormous weight. Mr. Coke of Holkham, Nor- 
folk, having produced at one of lord Somerville’s 
shows, a two shear wether, that weighed forty 
pounds per quarter. 

“here ere few situations in which they will 
not thrive; they are hardy, and will bear the 
greatest cold, if unaccompanied with moisture— 
ire quiet and healthy-—quick feeders, with good 
fleece and produce good weight. 

“"J'o produce improvement in the fleece, has 
talled forth the talents of many well informed 
men. By one, whose abilities stand in the highest 
order, the following judicious remarks are laid | 
down. 





«+The woo! grower is counselled to place no de- | 


pencence on accidental and external circumstan- | 
ces lor the producton oj good fleeces, but to rely | 
enure y, and with confidence, upon the propor- | 
tions with which nature has endowed his sheep. 
The perpetuity of animal properties being scarce- 
ty any where more strikingly exhibited, than in 
the certainty and regularity with which the parent 
sheep convey to their offspring their own distin- 
guishing characteristics. Breec is of the utmost 
consequence. Itis the basis upon which all im- 
provements of the flesh are founded, the only 
source of hope that attempts to produce fine wool, 
will be followed with success.’ 

“The shepherd ought not unnecessarily to ex- 
pose his flock to extremes of heat and cold, nor 
to any capricious changes The bad effects cf 
water on the pile, while growing, may be owing 
tothe readiness with which it mixes with the 
yolk, and carries off a quantity of that animal 
soup, which is so necessary to the good quality 
and even existence of the fleece; for if care be 
taken to prevent this, by the skilful application of 
tar imiogled with butter, which acts as repeilents 
to the water, the lower part of the staple, which 
grew aiter the mixture was applied, contains a 
sufficient quanty of rich and sufficient yolk, and is 
of a much superior soit of wool to those points of 
the pile, which have been exposed without pro- 
tection, to the dripping wetness .of the winter | 
season. 


* Perfect whiteness is eminently desirable in al! | 


kinds of wool, and all varieties of color in breed- 
ing are to be avoided, and all artificial tinges with 
ruddle, or ochres, or any such substance, which 
is injurious to the pile for the dyer’s purpose. 

“ Amongst the general rules for managing 
sheep, it is said that they require drink when at 
straw, or dry food of any kind, if it be grass dried 
up by the dog-day heats.” They should not be 
turned into pasture in the autumn or winter, until 
heavy dews or hoar frost be exhaled, which fre- 
quently does not happen till late in the day, and 
sometimes not at all. In this way sheep are im- 
inensely injured, and great mortality ensues ; the 
great quantities of chilling and unwholesome wa- 
ter, which the animals take into their stomachs, 
induce flatulent cholic, diarhoma, or scouring, and 
interinittents, ending in a general waste or con- 
sumption. The only palliative remedy, where no 
means exist of supporting sheep, but by this ex- 
posure, is io allow them hay in the morning, or to 
fill them witn straw. 

“The shorter and finer the grass, the fitter for 
sheep, yet there is no pasture so good or so fine, 
but with continued use sheep will become weary 
of it. Hard stocking with sheep, will render the 
coarser grass fine—a most useful memento in 
many situations. It has, however, concomitant 
disadvantages, by impregnating the soil with the 
rank manure and urine of the flocks, which causes 
them to loathe it, and even affects the young 
grass produced by the superabundant manure.— 
Before the bad effects take place, the pasture 
should be changed both on account of the sheep 
and the soil. 

“Wet unsound fallow, and lands which have 
been flooded, rot sheep; it is said, in some 
places, that the lime-stone land has the same 
eect. We find it recommemded in the Bath 
papers, to fold sheep before the dew falls, in 
places subject to rot, and keep thein till it ex- 


|hales, spring and summer. 


‘*No ewe ever rots whilst she has a lamb by her 
side: place sheep that bave the rot, where they 
can get at the bark and young shoots of eider.”* 

This author, likewise treats of the management 


of swine; and says, “the varieties of swine ne-| 


_cessary for our purpose, are very limited, and may 
‘be classed, in the larger breeds for the supply of) 


ply, the Chinese are in the greatest estimation— 
and also their cross with the Oxford dairies, for 
delicacy of meat, fineness of form, and quickness 
ef proof, they stand unrivalled.” 


We perceive that our author has taken a side 
in a question which has been much controverted, 
relative to breeding animals from the same fami- 
ly. He says, [page 5,] “Breeding rn and inj— 
from the most perfect animal, however closely allied, 
will be found far more ndvantageous than chang- 
ing and crossing animals remote from each other. 
in the peculiar charscters of breed which too fre- 
quently produces stock scarcely worth raising.” 

This doctrine, though once generally believed 
in and practised upon, is now we believe as gen- 
(erally exploded. Sir John Sinclair says “ Though 
|this plan [breeding in and in] was for some time 
in fashion, under the sanction of Bakewell’s an- 
| thority, yet experience has now proved that it 

cannot be successfully persevered in. It may 
prove beneficial indeed, if not carried too far, in 
fixing any variety that may be thought valuable, 
| but on the whole it is so only in appearance. Un- 
der this system the young animal comes into the 
| world, on, comparatively, a very small scale. By 
| keeping it fat from the first moment of its exist- 
ence, it is made to attain a greater size than na- 
ture intended; and its weight in consequence will 
be very great,in proportion to the size of its 
bones. Thus a generation or two of animals of 
an extraordinary form, and saleable at enormous 
‘prices, may be obtained ; but that does not prove 
, that the practice is eligible, if long persisted in. 
On the contrary if the system be followed up, the 
| stock get tender and delicate, they become bad 
feeders; and though they retvin their shape and 
, beauty, they will decrease in vigor and activity, 
‘will hecome lean and dwarfish, and ultimately in- 
capable of continuing the race. The instances of 
| this are numerous. ‘The celebrated breeder Prin- 
isep, found that decrease of sive unavoidable, in 
“spite of all his endeavors, by keeping his young 
stock well to prevent it. Sir John Sebright tried 
many experiments by breeding in and ta with 
dogs, fow!s, and pigeons, and found the breeds 
uniformly degenerate. A gentleman who tried 
the system with pi, s, brougit them at last into 





| Britain are subject to the rot ; but it is believed that this disease | pecs provided you select with 


such a state that the femuies gave over breeding 
entirely, and when they i breed their produce 
was so small and deieote thot they died as soon 
jas they were born ay. Mir Knight’s exper- 
“For the former purpose, the breeds of a ments with plants have fully convinced him, that 
and Hampshire will be found admirably calculat- iu the vegetable as well as in the animal kingdom, 
ed; their character, throughout England, is in, the offspring of a male and female, not related 
great repute. There are iarger breeds to be found | Will possess more strength aod vigour, than where 
than either, but none possessing better qualities ;) they are both of the same famuly This proves 
in their forms, they have great depth of carcase,| how unprofitable such connexions are. That is 
breadth of chest and loins, and proportionate | 0 reason, however, why . breeder may not man- 
length, with good gammons and fine legs; have | ®Z¢ @ particular family of animals to advantage, 
large pendulous ears, are quickly fed and brought | by shifling or changing, instead of bree.ting di- 

to proof. So little difference is there made be-| rectly from parents te offspring. a, 
tween the Hants and Berkshire hogs, that dealers} “ ‘ihe breeding from different families of the 
ut Smithfield are indifferent which to choose. hacvegetloe aagl4 therefore a preferable system.— 
“Of the smaller breeds for pork for family sup- | When these have been for some time established 
situations, and have hod some slight 


-- —— --—__— -- - | in different 
Phe rot in sheep is similar to a pulmonary: consumption i | oi ade3 of difference impressed upon them by the 
man. She following receipt for that disease is from Young's |” ~ eae 7 

Aunals, Vol. XH p. 209.“ Give to each sheep one spoontul | influence of diiferent climates, soils and treatment, 
of Spirits*of Turpeutine, mixed with two of water, after fasting lit is found advantageous to interchange the males 
twelve hours—let them have three doses, staying six days be- | 


our navigation, lumbermen, and other commercial 
purposes, and the smaller breed as porking stores 
for family use. 





|tween each dose; this is said to have been used with success, | + Long experience has proved the old notion of the necessity 


° ' . - . . 

even in cases where the fleece has been nearly gone, and the | of crossing, or changing the species of animals in order to pre- 
. ’ me — * ec 2 , * 

throat terribly swelled.” The Farmers’ Assistant observes, | vey, degeueration is tially groundless. You may breed in and 

whether correcily or not, we cannot say} that, “ sheep in Great | jy ani ivom the nearest offianity of blood with the utmest suc- 


slat ony pg * judgement the best shaped indiv 
has never been known in this country.”—-d. N. E. Farmer. | quals —General Treatise. = 
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for the purpose of strengthening the excellencies 
and remedying the defects of each family. On 
this principle the celebrated Culley continued for 
many years, to hire his rams from Bakewell, at 
the very time that other breeders were paying 
him a liberal price for his own; and the very 
same practice is followed by the most skillful 
breeders at present.” 

If, however, the author of the pamphlet, which 
it is the object of this article to recommend, has 
given an erroneous view of this controverted 
point, the general merits of the work more than 
compensate for the defect. We are glad to per- 
ceive by this and other evidence that the British 
colonies in North America are properly attentive 
to the all important interests of agriculture ; and 
hope that they, with their neighbors of the United 
States, may always be found in amity; and ad 
vancing hand in hand in the path of national im- 
provement. 


POULTRY. 
Fowls of every sort may be profitably fed on 
boiled potatoes and meal mixed. Hens which do 
not lay in the winter should have access to slack- 
ed lime, pounded bones, oyster shells, or other 
watter, which contains lime in some of its com- 
pounds, because something of the kind is neces- 
sary to form the shells of their eggs, which are 
composed of the phosphate of lime. 


PEAT ASHES FOR MANURE. 

A gentleman who is fond of agricultural pur- 
suits, wishes for information relative to the value 
of peat-ashes for manure. We have had no ex- 
perience on this subject, but will quote some writ- 
ten authorities, which we believe may be relied 
on. 
Deane’s New England Farmer, under the arti- 
cle Peat, states that “It has been found by trials 
that the ashes of peat is a very important manure, 
of three times the value of wood ashes. Fifteen 
bushels are allowed to be a sufficient top-dressing 
for anacre. It is an excellent manure for cold 
grass lands; and for all such crops in any soil as 
require much heat. They should be sowed by 
hand, as they can thus be more evenly spread. It 
may be done in winter with the least danger of 
hurting plants by its heat. If sown in summer it 
should be just before a rain, when it would be de- 
prived of its burning quality. The ashes are said 
to have a better effect on winter than on summer 








grain ; and to be not good for leguminous plants, | According to a recent and minute statement, | 
us it makes their haulm too luxuriant. The good ,there are in Massachusetts, one hundred and fifty | SERDS, Herd’s Grass, - . 
effects of a dressing will be visible for three incorporated Woollen and Cotton Manufactories ; | 


years, and they do not leave land in an impover- 
ished state.” 

Sir Humphrey Davy says “ Peat ashes are used 
as a top dressing for cultivated grasses, particu- 
larly sainfoin and clover. In examining the ashes 
ef sainfoin, clover, and rye grass,1I found that 
they afforded considerable quantities of gypsum ; 
and this substance probably as intimately com- 
bined as a necessary part of their woody fibre.” 
We find that pest ashes are very commonly used 
in Great Britain for manure, but have not heard 
of their being applied to that purpose in the 
United States. We should be very happy to gain 


information from our agricultural friends on this 
topic, which appears to us important; as peat is 
much used for fuel in some parts of New Eng- 
Jand. We should likewise be glad to learn wheth- 
er the ashes of Lehigh coal, or other mineral coal 
can be usefully employed as a manure. 


ILLEGITIMATE PLANTS. 

In Ray’s History of Plants, we have the follow- 
ing anecdote. One Richard Baal, a gardener at 
Brentford, sold a great quantity of cauliflower 
seed, which he raised in his own garden, to sev- 
eral gardeners in the suburbs of Loudon, who 
carefully sowed the seed in good ground, but they 
produced nothing but the common long leaved 
cabbage ; for which reason they complained that 
they were imposed upon, and commenced a suit 
against the aforesaid Baal, in Westminster-hall. 


the gardeners their money, and also make good 
their loss of time and crops. This cheat we ought 
not to lay to the poor gardener’s charge, for it is 
wholly to be ascribed to his good plants being im- 
pregnated by the common cabbage. Therefore, 
if any one has an excellent sort of cabbage, he 
ought not to let it flower in the same bed with 
any other of an inferior sort; lest the good sort 





the seeds of other vegetables; as most or all of 
them may be altered by plants going to seed not 
far from them, which are near akin to them. 





We are informed that a singular trial took place 
'at the late term of the Superior Court in Burke 
county. 

A man who is estimated to be worth two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, was indicted for the crime 
of forgery, aud so conclusive was the evidence, 
that the Jury convicted him. What is still more 


has thus made shipwreck of his reputation, expect- 
ed to gain, was only thirty dollars!! He has ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court.—Raletgh paper. 





Schuylkill Coal is in so great a demand, that ‘t 
appears probable it will this year exceed the sup- 
ply, although an addition of 1000 tons per week 
may be looked fer, until the ice closes the naviga- 
tion. ‘There has been an order executed for two 
hundred tons of thisCoal, shipped for the Havana: 
this new source of demand, for boiling the sugar 
cane, may be likely greatly to increase the con- 
sumption of Schuylkil! Coal, and become beneficial 
to the planters of the West Indies, as well as to 
jour Southern States, where sugar will be made to 
/a considerable extent.— Phil. Gaz. 








with an aggregate capital exceeding twenty mil- 
‘lions of dollars. * 











Bremen Geese. 
| For sale, 3 pair of this superior breed of Geese ; they are de- 


cidedly superior to the common breed, in the great size they at- | 


| tain, in the facility with which they may be raised, and in the 
} comparatively small quantity of grain required to fatten them.— 
| Inquire at this office. “ 
MW’ Mahon’s Gardener. 
Just received at the New England Farmer office, a further 
supply of M’Mahon’s American Gardener. This work is the 





prising ample directions for the management of the kitchen gar- 
den, fruit garden, orchard, vineyard, nursery, pleasure ground, 
flower garden, green houseg hot house, and forcing frames, for 
every month in the year. 

This day published by Richardson & Lord, at their town and 
country store, the Old Farmer’s Almanack for 1828, by R. 
B. Thomas, Esq. containing the usual quantity of new, useful, 
and entertaining matter, together with the sun's declination. 

Country traders supplied by R. & L. at the lowest rate. In 
the press, and will soon be published, the Miniature or Peeket 
Almanack, likewise the Massachusetts Register for 1828 14 








The Judge’s opinion was, that Baal must return | 


should be impregnated with the dust of the other, | 
and the seeds produce a degenerate race. Indeed | 
the same precautions are necessary in procuring | 


remarkable, the amount which this individual who! 


most elaborate of the kind ever published in this country, com- | 


| JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co's. 


Nursery, at Flushing, on Long-Island near New 


‘ork. 

IN behalf of the proprietors of the above nursery 
the subscriber solicits the orders of horticulturists 
who may be desirous of stocking their gardeus ai! 
fields with fruit trees of the finest sorts and most 
healthy and vigorous stocks the present autumn, 

Bioopcoop & Co. attend personally to the inoculating anv 
grafting of alltheir fruit trees, and purchasers may rely with 
coutidence that the trees they order will prove genuine. 

The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will receive or- 
ders for any quantity of 

EPRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBs, 


AND 
PLANTS. 
| And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk and ex- 
pense of the Purchaser ; the bills may be paid to him. 
The reputation of this nursery is so extensively known ancé 
| has been so well sustained that I take leave to refer those i: 
| want of trees to any of the Horticulturists in this city and its vi- 
| cinity, and if ocular demonstration is desired, I invite those wha 
wish to be thus satisfied to examine the trees in my garden at 
Dorchester, procured from this nursery for three or four years 
‘ past, some of which are now in bearing, all ina healthy and 
vigorous state. 
Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application to 
1B. COOK, Ji 
Rogers’ Building, Congress-Street, 


Igricultural Books. 

Just received for sale at the office of the New England Farm. 
er, a further supp!ty of standard agricultural books, among whici: 
are, Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture 

Marshall on the Knowledge and Practice of Gardening 
Gleanings in Husbandry and Gardening _ 





























= ened 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
} FROM! TO 
| APPLES, best, ‘bbl | 1 25) 2 OU 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - ton. | 95 50) 97 56 
pearl dow - - - - | {105 00/107 50 
|BEANS, white, - - - - - {bush! 1 25) 1 38 
, BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - lpbl. | 8 87) 9 OU 
cargo, Nol, pew, - - | | 795) 8 00 
| "No 2 new, - - | | 675! 700 
|BUTTER, inspect.. No. J. new,| Ib.} 12) 14 
| CHEESE, new milk, - - - - | 7' g 
skimmed milk, - - | 3| & 
PLAX =- e's =e ee ej] | 
FLAX SEED - - - - = + j|bush| 90; 1 66 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard £t ibbl. | 5 62) 5 75 
nog wt - - - | 4 75) : = 
ye, best, - - = | 5 
|GRAIN, Rye - - -- - lbush! al 66 
Corn - cs 2 | | 63; 6% 
Barley - - - = | 60} 67 
Oats - - +--+] | 4 4 
HOGS? LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. | a 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - | 12) 15 
IIME, - - - - - lcask = 70},-«1:«00 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernlgal, "7 72 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat  jten.! 2 75) 3 00 
| PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 14 60) 15 00 
navy, mess, do. { 14 00) 15 25 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - f , 11 50, 12 OC 
jbush) 225 2 7% 
Clover . - 2 = ID, 8 10 
WOOL, Merino, full blood wash 35 42 
do do unwashed { 20 25 
} do 3-4 washed 28 34 
do 1-2 & 4 do | 25 30 
} Native o 9 0 @B4 20 25 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort i Jo 4U 
| 2d sort t 95 30 
do Spinning, Ist sort, 28 32 
! ' 
PROVISION MARKET. 
| BEEF, best pieces - - - - /Ib. | 8! 16 
| PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 8) 10 
ai whole hogs, - - - | ! 64! 7 
VEAL, - ---+-+-+e+e | & 10 
MITFOS, «--- ose | | 6 8 
|POULTRY, ----.-] {| 0 15 
| BUTTER, keg & tub, - - | } 15 18 
lump, best, - . - | 14) % 
|EGGS,-------. | 3) @ 
| MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - bushy "£ $0 
Indian, do.- . <- -« 6! 76 
|POTATOES, (wew) - ~~ i 
CIDER, (aceotding to quality) ‘bbl | 1 68) 3 08 
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_ MISCELLA NIES._- 


Brighton New Church.—The following (says a 
London paper) are the names of the trees planted 
im St Peter’s Church Yard, with their symbolical 
deacriptions :-— 

Cedar of Lebanon.—It being the tree selected 
by Solomon for building the temple of Jerusalem. 

Weeping tillow,--A native of Babylon, and the 
tree on which the uuhappy Israelites hung their 
harps when they bemoaned the loss of Jerusalem. 

Sycamore.—The tree on which Zaccheus climb- 
ed to see Christ on his way to Jerusalem. 

Thorn.—- ‘lo renind us of the crown of thorns. 

Aspen.—It being the tree of which the cross is 
said to have been formed. 

Lime.—The principal papyraceous tree of the 
ancients, and on the bark of which the Scriptures 
were probably first written. 

Ash.— Fstecmed a sacred tree in ancient times, 
and the one to which the Serpent is said to havea 
strong antipathy. 

Plane.— The favorite tree of the Greeks, and 
under whove shade the Athenian philosophers re- 
tired to study. 

Birch —The tree from which the Lictors made 
their fasces, ; 

Eim.——Vhe funera! tree of the Romans, and the 
coffin timber of Britons. 

Cypress. The teneral tree of all Eastern nations. 

Yew.—* The sacred Yew, so fear’d in war,” and 
a tree consecrated and dedicated to the grave. 

Abor Vite —~Although the tree of life, it shows 
that immortulity is not the lot of any thing terres. 
trial. 

Holley.—As being used in the decoration of 
churches at sacre’ festivals, 

Box —The plant formerly used in the feast of 
the Purification ofthe Blessed Virgin. 

Poplar.—A plont hoid sacred by the Romans, 
and the tree used to inark the boundaries of their 
lands. 

Mauple.—-Tihie tree of which the bow] of hospita- 
lity was formed in the cays of yore. 

Pine.—* And the tall pine for future natives.” 
De otile lignum 
Navieus p 


The useful pine for ships.” 


” Jn Pagan days 


“To thee I consecrate the pine. 
it was consecrated to Diana. 


Thea Taurus hilis o 4} Saat 9 
Bay.---The Laurus Nobilis of the ancient war- and to whom you speak—how you speak, and! 
riors ; the crown of our poet Laurestes: a suppos- whan you speak—and what you speak, speak wise: | 


ed protection from lizhtning, and a purifier of pes. 
tilential air. 

Leaaurel.—As an honornhble badge for those who 
bravely defead their ceuntry and their laws, 

Ouk.--Once the refuge ofa British Monarch, 
and ever the bulwark of our State. 

Cheaprness of Newspapers.—it is not perhaps 
generally known, says the Newburyport Herald. 
that the quantity of printed matter contained ina 
an be ebtained in 
The editor of; 
ronicle in answer toa complaint 


newspaper is much more than e: 
any other 
the Versont C! 

of the extravagant j 
who was solictied to snbseribe, 
ing calculations, 
who are icnorant of the faet. the very low price at) 


vay for the same price. 


price of bis paper by a person 
inakes the follow 


which rewsnpsvers are usually put. 

«We wrat to our shelves and took down a vol- | 
ume publisied ina Londou, price, in boards, $2 590, | 
and on making an estimate, found that our paper | 
for a year contains as much as nine such volumes, 








as 


me 





worth, at $2 50 each. $22 50! It startled us: can 
it be, we thonght, that our paper is so very low? 
We took a volume, in boards. published in Boston, 
and having made a similar comparison, found that, 
making the letter press, or reading matter of that 
volume, our guide, we ought to charge for the 
Chronicle $1250 a year! But perhaps periodical 
pamphlets come cheaper. Here then is the Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, an excellent work, and 
nobody complains of its price. Judging by that, 
as above, the afvance price for our paper should 
be £10.00; and taking the National Preacher even 
for our guide, it should be 89,00! We will app’; 
one other test, the severest in our power. We hay: 
on our desk the little Tract, “Improvement in 
Farming.”—we recommend it. by the way, to our 
agricultural friends; they ought al] to read it— 


published by the American Tract Society, and, 


therefore sold, as every body knows, at a price pro- 
verbially low. Yet in order to mske the same 
amount of letter press as dear in our paper as in 


the publications of that Society. we ought to charge | 


$2 28 in advance! and vet fault is found with us 
for asking $2 at the end of the year. 


Superstition. —A sonthern paper, after noticing 
a dangerous wound received by a man. tn slidine 
from a hay mow ona pitchfork, states. “that medi 
cinal preparations were applied to the pitchfork 
and it has been carefully wrapped up and deposit- 
ed in flannel, to aid in healing of the wonn?! This 


method of cure was quite fashionable abont two) 


hundred vears aco, and medical vriters sav it was 
attenfe! with great advantaces: for while the sur- 
geon exhausted his skill on the instrument, dame 
nature, more skilltul, healed the woun?.” 


A species of sea weed has recentiv heen bronght 


into use in Germany for stuffing enshions and ma- | 


trasses. “Tt is said to be capable of resistine hu- 
midity altogether, and that it will not harbour any 
infections or contagious matter. No vermin will 
live in it. Some of the prisons and public estab- 
lishments have already adopted it. This material 
is fonnd inthe north of Germanv, and has been 
first applied to this use by Mr Warburg, a mer- 


chant of that country. If it answers the descrip-! 


tion, the discovery will be a most valuable one.” 


In your disconrse be cautions what you speak, 


ly, speak truly. 


The country south of the Tagus is, with the ex- 
ception of that part of it nearest the river, ehiefly 
covered with ork and cork trees: and the under- 


wood, for many leagues together. is composed of | 


gum-cystns. It is with this shrub that the bakers 
at Estremous, and throughont the Alemtejo, heat 
their ovens; and the smell of it which every where 
prevails, is truly delightful; although to some 
strangers it is at first very overpowering. 

Apples I never saw of so larce a size, or of such 
excellent flavor as those of Montemor or Novo in 
the Alemtejo. This town is remarkable for the im- 
mense quantities of apples and quninces, which 


which wil serve to show to all, abound in the whole of its ngithhorhood, and of 


these fruit trees the hedges sre formed; the species 
of the former called bem postas are of deserved 
celebrity. 

Moss Roses.—A few leacues from Evora, in a 
north west direction is a small village called Al- 


moss roses growing wild about its hedges in every 
direction. They are as numerous as the black- 
I prctdesere in our own hedge rows. 





Superb Bulbous Flower Roots. 
| Just received at the office of the New England Farmer, direct 
| from the most emineat florists im Holland, a large assortment oi 
| bulbous flower roots, comprising the finest varieties of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, (bibleem, parrot, early and double) Double Ranunculus, 
Amaryllis, Mexican ‘Tiger Flower, Double Tuberoses, Double 
| Snowdrops, Peaonies, (Chinese crimson, double rose coloured, 
and double white fringed) Neapolitan Star of Bethlehem (white 
and blue) Polyanthus Nareissus, (white and yellow) Poet’s Nar- 
| cissus, Spanish Buibous Iris, Lilies (of various sorts) Fritellaries, 
| various sorts of Crocus, &c.—Also, Bulb Glasses and Crocus pots 
, in the shape of hedgehogs, beehives, flower baskets, &c. (a new 
article.) —Catalogues of the whole may be seen at the office. 
| Purchasers may rely on the excellence of the above, as they 
were not purchased at auction, but are imported direct from the 
first florists in Holland, and are remarkable for their size, beauty 
or delicacy of tint—They have been examined by persons ac- 
quainted with the nature of bulbs, and pronounced of a very su- 
perior quality. 
Also, on consignment, one cask of fine London split peas, by 
| the quart or bushel, for culinary purposes ; pulverized celery seed 
for soups. 





Fruit Trees. 
WM. PRINCE, the proprietor of the Linneen Bo 
tanie Garden and Nurseries at Fiushing, L. 1. has 
the pleasure of informing the public, that his nurse- 
seme "Y NOW contains 172 varieties of the Apple, 202 of 
| Pears, +b of Cherries, 139 of Plums, 25 of Apricots, $4 of Peach- 
es, 20 of Nectarites, lOof Almonds, 14.f Mulberries, 6 of Quin- 
ces, 16 of Figs, 16 of Currants, 15 of Raspberries, 47 of Goose- 
berries, 20 of Strawberries, 257 of Grapes, 600 of Ornamenta! 
Trees. Above 500 of the above kinds of Fruits are not to be 
fou in anyother collection in America. 
The «ferent varieties cannot be otherwise than genuine, as 
the greatest atiention is paid, and nearly all the kinds are inocu 
| lated from bearing wees. The Cherry, Peach, and other trees 
are generally of large size. Catalogues may be obtained at the 
New England Farmer oftice, gratis, and orders left there,or sent 
; by mail, will meet attention. 
Trees, Ornainental Shrubs, &e. 
MR WINSHIP offers for sale at his Nursery, in Brighton, 
| the largest variety of Fruit and O: namental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 
His collection of Fruit Trees is large and well selected; and his 
variety of Ornamenia!l Shrubs is very extensive, comprising the 
| Rose Acacia, Three thorued Acac a, Gum Acacia, double flow- 
ering Almonds, red and white A'theas, Iladder nut tree, Bigno- 
ma Kadiean, Burning Bush, dwarf flowering Horse Chestnut, 
| splendid flowering Catalpas, Dahlias, Dapline Pink Mazereon, 
| (finest flowering shrub) variety of Grapes, variety of Honeysuck- 
j le, English wainuts, Weeping willows, Quinces, Syringos, La- 
| burnum, Snowballs, Rhubarb, Raspberries, Plums, Peean nut 
| trees, Mountain Ash, Lilaes, Larkspur grandiflora, Japan pear, 
| Japonnica chorchorrus, &¢.—Orders for any of these articles 
| jeft with Mr Russe, at ihe New England Farmer office, will 
be executed on the same terms as at the nursery, and delivered 
m Boston, free of expense —Catulogues furnished gratis. 











Vew England Farmer's .Amanack, for 1828. 

Just published, at the New England Farmer Office, and 

| for sale by Bowies & Drarpors, 72 Washington Street, and 

| at the Bookstores geueral!y, the New England Farmer’s Alma- 

| nack, for 1828. By Thomas G, Fessenden, Editor of the New 

fEng'and Farmer 
Gooseberry Bushes. 

Perseus in want of superior varieties of Gooseberries, can pro- 
cure the bushes, by sendiug their orders to the office of the New 
England Farmer. They are from Glasgow in Scoiland ; the 
fruit is fine flavored and large, (some may be seen at this office 
measuring 3 and 4 inches in cireunierence) aud of white, red, 
and vellow colour. The price will not exceed $4 per dozen. 
500 Grape Vines 
For sale in Charlestown, ! 











by Samuel R. Johuson. The above 
choice vines are of the Sweet woter species, all raised from cut- 
tiugs, and are from 3 to 4 years old, mosi of them in a bearing 
state. Orcers for the above may be supplied at J. R. Newell’s 
Agricultural Establishment, No, 52 North Market street, or by 
the subseriber m Charlestown ; price for each vine is from twen- 
ty-five to tifly cents, according to tts age and size ; all the above 
vines have heen trained to trellises and insured to be as healthy 
vines as can be presented for sale. SAMUEL R. JOHNSON 


Partner Wanted. 

An active and business like man. of unimpeachable integrity, 

lis wanted to take a share in an Agricultural and Horticu tural 

I speculation, which promises the mest profitable results without 

: A capital of $2000 will be necessary. For_particulars. 

apply by letter, (post paid) —— ISAAC WINSLOW, Mer- 
ot 


ichant, Boston. 
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| The FAamen is published «very Friday, at $3.00 
per annum, or $2,50 if paid in advance. 
| Gentlemen who procure Az responsible subscribers, 


icovas de Roses, frem the quantities of beautiful jare entitied to a stzth volume gratis. 





